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Art From the Unknown brings together unknown artists 


This was the 17th year for Art 
From the Unknown, an art show 
that features unknown artists, giv- 
ing them an opportunity to show 
and sell their work. The event was 
started by Raj Pannu, former MLA 
for Strathcona, and has been con- 
tinued by Premier Rachel Notley, 
who was in attendance at the open- 
ing night reception October 23rd. 

This year, for the second time, 
the artists from The Mustard Seed’s 
Artists Planting Seeds of Hope 
showed their work. The art pro- 
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gram that began February 2007, 
welcomes anyone, who is interested 
in participating and encourages 
freedom of expression with what- 
ever medium is put out by the art 
volunteers for the evening. All art 
supplies are provided for the art- 
ists. : 

Through the art program a core 
group of artists has emerged. Most 
of them are accessing services and 
meals at The Mustard Seed and 
some are currently homeless. These 
artists participated in the show 


« 
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Ocicher 23rd to 25th. 


To quote Gerald W. Hankins, “An 
art program might appear irrel- 
evant to the needs of people who 
are living on the edge of life, but 
the rewards are often priceless. 
Increased self worth, healing and 
attitude change.” 


photos on pages 12 and 13. 
Below: Premier Rachel Notley 
looks at the art on display. 
Photo by Linda Dumont 
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On madness, housing the homeless, and (dare I say 


it?) hope 
By Allan ube 


Is the fault in our leaders or in our- 
selves that we are poorly served, misgov- 
erned, and misled? 

It has become a sometimes self-defeat- 
ing cliche to trot out Albert Einstein's wry 
definition of madness—doing the same 
thing over and over again and expecting 
different results—to comment on failed or 
failing political and community efforts to 
tackle tough social or economic problems. 

Let me try to avoid that pitfall by 
_ modifying Einstein's definition: madness 
is doing the same thing over and over 
again and pretending that the intended 
result has been achieved, when it hasn't. 

An example: Edmonton's 10-year plan 
to end homelessness. 

The plan began in 2009 under a provincial 
government initiative. The goal was to use 
special, targeted, mainly provincial fund- 
ing to finance a Housing First strategy 
(See sidebar 1.) to eliminate homelessness 
in Alberta's cities by 2019—that is, within 
10 years. 

Calgary, Lethbridge, Red Deer, Fort 
McMurray, Grande Prairie and Medicine 
Hat all launched similar plans in the same 
year. I will focus on Edmonton's plan this 
month and follow up next month with 
a look at how plans in those other cities 
have fared. 

Edmonton's 10-year plan to end 
homelessness is now in its sixth year. It is 
nowhere near achieving its goal, though 
the city and the agency that oversees the 
plan gloss over that fact. 


Trust in Homeward Trust? 

My attention was drawn to Edmon- 
ton's plan, which has been led by Home- 
ward Trust (See sidebar 2.), by an article 
on the Edmonton Journal of 14 October 
2015: Alone on a rooming house floor, 


Edmonton woman's death highlights wait- 


ing list for secure, affordable housing. 

The article begins by recalling the 
death, in September, of Donna Donovan 
in “an inner-city rooming house, just days 
after moving in”According to her sister, 
Rachel Donovan, “‘The coroner said she 
(Donna Donovan) was bleeding internally 


and she was naked from the waist down, 
covered with a blanket.” 

Rachel Donovan spoke to reporter 
Elise Stolte about her sister's fears of 
violent behaviour of other tenants in the 
rooming house, but neither she nor au- 
thorities seem to suspect foul play. 

Instead, reporter Stolte points to pos- 
sible contributing factors that the Housing 
First strategy is, by definition, supposed to 
address: “Donna Donovan, 50, had been 
homeless for three months and struggled 
with addiction issues for years.” 

On a fast track with nowhere to go, 
Donovan was, in other words, a prime 
candidate for Housing First. She should 
have been on a fast track to placement and 
the follow-up wrap-around supports that 
are central to any serious implementation 
of Housing First. Problem is, the fast track 
is overcrowded. 

First Stolte tells us, “She (Donna Dono- 
van) was one of 500 people on the waiting 
list for housing through Homeward Trust.” 
Then, in the very next sentence, Stolte 
adds: “Homeward Trust and its partners 
don’t have enough social workers to 
handle the files or affordable units to place 
people in.” 

Stop and meditate on those thoughts 
fora moment. A program that was set up 
to get homeless people off the streets and 
into homes and treatment quickly and ef- 
ficiently has a waiting list in Edmonton of 
500, some of whom (like Donna Dono- 
van) are presumably being warehoused in 
sub-standard rooming houses and motel 
rooms that probably could not do more 
damage to their tenants’ mental or physi- 
cal health if they were designed for that 
purpose. 

And, as if that weren't bad enough, there 
aren't enough social workers to support 
them, if they were placed in homes, as 
the Housing First model mandates. That 
can only mean there aren't enough social 
workers to support them while they wait 
for placement—which may (or may not) 
explain what happened to Donna Dono- 
van. 

Seriously? I'm afraid so. 

But wait! There's more. 


By the numbers 

Let's look at some numbers. 
In 2009, when the 10-year plan began, 
Homeward Trust counted 2,400 homeless 
people in Edmonton. In 2015, six years 
later, the count is 2,300, according the 
Journal story. In other words, the 10-year 
plan made no significant progress toward 
its goal of eliminating homelessness in its 
first six years. 

Homeward Trust's response, again 
according to the Journal story, is to tell 
us it has housed 4,500 since April 2009, 
That is a significant achievement that I do 
not want to diminish. I appreciate and ap- 
plaud the effort and the result. I trust city 
council and the community do the same; 
as I am sure formerly homeless Edmon- 
tonians, now living securely in their own 
homes, do. 

But I must point out that the goal 
of the 10-year plan to end homelessness 
is not to house n-number of homeless 
citizens after six years or ten years but to 
eliminate homelessness entirely after 10 
years—however many placements it may 
take to reach that goal. 

As long as society at large cannot 

or will not commit the sociology (as our 
ex-prime minister like to phrase such 
thoughts) of preventing poverty, rather 
than reflexively treating it, new people 
in distress will keep moving into the city 
looking for better lives—which they may 
not always find, for a variety of reasons. 


A conveyor belt to hopelessness 
Homeward Trust and its well-mean- 
ing, hard-working, generally under-appre- 
ciated community partners (who do the 
heavy lifting) have shown they can keep 
up with the steady stream the poverty 
conveyor belt brings to Edmonton. But 
they have made no progress at all toward 
their only identified goal: to eliminate 
homelessness. I'm not applying my possi- 
bly naive and idealistic standards here, I'm 
applying their standards set by Homeward 
Trust and its partners and funders—the 
ones they proclaimed in 2009—and asking 
them to account realistically and trans- 
parently for what went wrong. The fact 


Continued from page 3 

that new homeless have moved in behind 
those already housed does not suffice: that 
should have been anticipated and planned 
for from the beginning. 

It's past time, surely, to stop doing 
what has not worked for six years and try 
new ways to eliminate homelessness. And 
it's past time to stop pointing to achieve- 
ments along the way, however neces- 
sary and worthwhile, to distract us (and 
perhaps Homeward Trust and its partners 
themselves) from the original goal. 

With only four years left, getting 
there will be a challenge. Trying to meet 
the challenge by continuing the same 
strategies and tactics would, on the 
evidence of the last six years, be sheer 
madness, by any definition. 


So what is to be done? 

Money is a concern. There obviously 
isn't enough on the table (never has been 
enough and probably never will be ) or in 
the city's and province's coffers. Federal 
money was taken off the table years ago. 
But a new government in Ottawa may be 
more approachable and responsive. With 
a progressive government also in power 
provincially and an apparently progressive 
mayor at City Hall, the time may never be 
better to make the case and the effort. 

The current low price for oil on world 
markets might seem to be an obstacle. 
Where is the province (or Ottawa, or the 
city) going to find loose money to up the 
game on homelessness? Maybe they all 
should look back at what was done in 
2008 for at least a partial answer to that 
good question. 

Remember 2008? The year the hous- 
ing bubble burst and global financial mar- 
ket excesses almost threw the world into 


another Great Depression, settling instead 
for a Great Recession? Not surprisingly, 
perhaps, Edmonton's homeless count that 
year was 3,100: high enough to help kick- 
start the province's 10-year program to 
eliminate the scourge for implementation 
that began the following year. Markets 
and economies were still unstable in 2009; 
yet Edmonton's homeless count dropped 
by 700 during that interval, from 3,100 to 
2,400. 

That drop of 700 took place without any 
program being in place to make it happen. 
How did that happen? It might be worth 
looking into that. Among other possibili- 
ties. 


Not in my back yard 

Another concern is attitude. Or will. 
Or leadership. A big reason for the cur- 
rent bloated waiting list for Housing First 
placements is opposition from homeown- 
ers in all parts of the city to the building 
of low-cost housing. 

To put it simply, Investment First 
trumps Housing First. Always. Every- 
where. 

When one's perceived potential net 
worth and security are threatened, it's all 
too easy to abandon notions of neigh- 
bourhood and community, social capital 
and social cohesion and take to the bar- 
ricades. 

There are two issues: the presence 
of poor (read “undesirable,” “Aboriginal,” 
“mentally ill”) people and of affordable 
(read“small? “entry-level,” “basic ameni- 
ties”) housing in an otherwise pristine, 
high-value sub-division or condominium 
building will inevitably lower the value 
of all properties around or in it—not as 
homes, not as places to live a good life, 
but as investments, often primarily or 





only as investments. 

Many, perhaps even most, existing or 
would-be home-owners these days aspire 
to move up or in to homes that are bigger 
and better-equipped than they realistically 
need, on an assumption that they can 
build more secure futures for themselves 
and their children by combining their 
housing budgets with some or all of their 
investment budgets so they will have the 
best possible chance (as they see it) of 
acquiring and growing the net worth and 
financial security over time.. . 

It's a great strategy, when it works. But 
it's a precarious strategy too, especially 
when the economy stops growing (for 
one or more of many reasons) or hordes 
of poor people threaten to move into the 
neighborhood. 

We all feel helpless to change an 
unstable economy, but we can and, on the 
evidence, generally do fight back when 
our investments are or seem to be threat- 
ened by things that might happen in our 
own back yards. 

Our civic leaders understand this. 
Reporter Stolte notes that the city has 
even responded, in its own way, to the 
challenge: “Edmonton launched a new 
awareness campaign last week (City 
campaign raising awareness of Edmonton 
affordable housing, Edmonton Journal on 
line, 8 October 2015) trying to convince 
people that having affordable housing in 
their neighbourhood won't bring down 
the value of their homes. That's admirable 
and necessary, but such ambitions should, 
I suggest, be made of sterner stuff. 


Asking the hard question(s) 

It can be done. A recent story in the on- 

line New York Times tells how the small 

USS. suburb of Mount Laurel, New Jersey 


turned the trick. It took some judicial 
prodding and more robust, creative, and 
multifaceted strategies than a mere aware- 
ness campaign (See sidebar 3.). But it 
seems to have set and example. 

It's easy to blame Homeward Trust 
and its partners, the city and its leaders, 
the province and Ottawa for allowing 
things to reach the stage they have (and 
sometimes pretending, at least for public 
consumption, that things aren't so bad ~ 
as they seem). There's certainly enough 
blame and responsibility to go around. 
Finding fault is the easy part. Doing some- 
thing about it is harder. 

Maybe the question is not so much 
How and why did this happen? Maybe 
we should ask How and why do we allow 
such things to happen? And what can we 
do—each of us, individually and togeth- 
er—to stop them happening? 

If we believe there are or can be such 
things as neighbourhood, community, 
society, and security—and that they can 
exist together—we must ask those ques- 
tions. And we must follow the inevitable 
answers. 

Having celebrated the rejection by 
two-thirds of voting Canadians on 19 Oc- 
tober of the mingiest, meanest, narrowest 
government in my almost eight decades of 
life as a Canadian, Albertan, and Edmon- 
tonian, I can now hope again. 

PS.: I realize that the kinds of things I am 
urging here may not address the special 
needs of people with mental health and 
addictions issues, who may require short- 
or long-term assisted-living support. 

I'll talk about them in future months. 
Contrary to popular perception, they are 
not the majority among homeless Edmon- 
tonians, many of whom actually have jobs 
or could have and keep jobs, if they had 
stable housing. 


Sidebar 1 


Housing First 

“Housing First,which is distinct 
and separate from 'rapid re-housing,' is 
a relatively recent innovation in hu- 
man service programs andsocial policy 
regarding treatment of the homelessa nd 
is an alternative to a system of emergency 
shelter/transitional housing progressions. 
Rather than moving homeless individu- 
als through different ‘levels’ of housing, 
whereby each level moves them closer to 
‘independent housing’ (for example: from 
the streets to a public shelter, and from 
a public shelter to a transitional housing 


program, and from there to their own 
apartment in the community) Housing 
First moves the homeless individual or 
household immediately from the streets or 
homeless shelters into their own apart- 
ments. 

“Housing First approaches are based 
on the concept that a homeless individual 
or household's first and primary need is 
to obtain stable housing, and that other 
issues that may affect the household can 
and should be addressed once housing is 
obtained. In contrast, many other pro- 
grams operate from a model of ‘housing 
readiness'—that is, that an individual or 
household must address other issues that 
may have led to the episode of homeless- 
ness prior to entering housing.” 
—Wikipedia, 23 October 2015 


Sidebar 2 


Homeward Trust 

“Who we are 

“Homeward Trust is a community-based 
organization that provides leadership and 
resources towards ending homelessness 
in Edmonton. We fulfill our mandate by 
leading initiatives and programs, engag- 
ing community stakeholders and partners, 
conducting research, creating awareness, 
and funding housing and support pro- 
jects” 

—2014 Homeward Trust Annual Report 
(tinyurl.com/pelob28) 


Sidebar 3 


The Mount Laurel example 
(Condensed from Endingthe Cycle of Ra- 
cial Isolation, an editorial in the New York 
Times on line, 17 October 2015,tinyurl. 
com/nj9amh5). 

Like many suburban bedroom com- 
munities throughout the U.S., the south- 
ern New Jersey suburb of Mount Laurel 
began and, for a long time, remained 
racially and economically segregated, 
operating under exclusionary zoning laws 
and practices, 

A New York Times editorial cites 
some consequences: “Among the most 
pernicious of these is the practice of 
building subsidized housing mainly in 
existing ghettos instead of in areas that 
offer low- and moderate-income families 
access to safe neighborhoods, good jobs 
and schools that allow their children to 
thrive.’ 

In 1975 and 1983 the New Jersey 
Supreme Court told New Jersey com- 
munities “to end exclusionary zoning and 
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create land-use policies that made a range 


of housing choices ‘realistically’ possible.” 
Despite opposition locally and from 
Governor Chris Christie, Mount Laurel 
complied. Opponents anticipated “the 
crime-infested, public housing ghettos 
common in urban centers all over the 
country.’ They got something far different: 
a (b)eautifully landscaped...subdivision 
(that) is in some ways more attractive than 
nearby developments for middle- and 
upper-income families” 

According to a book written about 
the development, Climbing Mount Laurel, 
“crime did not rise, nearby property values 
did not drop and taxes did not go up. The 
development has blended in so smoothly 
and quietly that a decade after it opened, 
three-quarters of the people in nearby 
subdivisions could not name it, and nearly 
one-third were unaware that such a subdi- 
vision even existed in the area.” 

The book's authors conclude, “The 
families that came to Mount Laurel from 
poorer places clearly benefited. Compared 
with families who applied for housing at 
the development but ended up elsewhere 
the...families have shown higher rates 
of employment and family income, and 
lower rates of welfare dependency. The 
parents are more closely engaged in the 
school lives of their children, who did 
well academically even though they found 
themselves in more challenging schools.” 
Edmonton is not Mount Laurel. Al- 
berta is not New Jersey. But surely there 
are lessons to be learned from a careful 
reading of Climbing Mount Laurel and 
other documentation of solutions that 
worked there. 


CORRECTIONS: 

My essay for the October issue of ASN 
contained two errors: 

The federal government's ban on the 
wearing of niqab's at citizenship ceremo- 
nies was overturned by the Federal Court 
of Canada, not the Supreme Court of 
Canada. 

The name of the president of Syria, Bashar 
al-Assad was misspelled. 


—Allan Sheppard 
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Planting Seeds of Hope Art Community from 
The Mustard Seed showed their work at Art 
From the Unknown on October 23, 24 and 25 at 
the Stracthcona Performing Arts Centre. 










Clockwise from left: Bruce Mitchell, 
Sherien Lo with Premier Rachel Notley, Sharon 
Spencer, and Eleanor Ruth Logan. 
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PRT Ona nn rane neh hie pao ar are ro the Onion Th 
Seed for eight years, and is an inspiration to the others in the art group. 
Photos by Linda Dumont 
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Acceptance 





By Sharon Spencer 

We come into this word wanting 
and needing two thing desperately, 
love and acceptance, from our par- 
ents and those closest to us. It helps 
us to develop a healthy self image. 
Unfortunately in this world most 
of us do not receive that.Without 
finding who we are in Christ we 
will spend the rest of our lives pos- 
sibly scared or wounded . But Jesus 
came and died and rose again to 
tell us who we are in him, when we 
become united with him through 
his blood sacrifice. Then he begins 
through many way to break the 
flawed system of lies the devil has 
put in place to keep you down . I 


Let’s Get Along 


By Ryan Robertson 
Oh what ue 

Unf ld 
A beautiful day - ese eae 
When friends St 
Get along Pe 


And each one 

Had their say..... 
Weallhave — 
Our trials 

And need support - 
A kind word 

Is better © 

Than an ugly retort.... 
So spread 

The word 

Around 

an 


To be swirled 


guess that's what it means - we are 
going to become a new creature in 
Christ when we are born again. All 
thing become new. 

I want to give you an example of 
this: the other day I was in Bonny 
Doon Shopping Mall driving my 
scooter. I saw an aged homeless 
man sitting quietly on a bench as 
I often do . I recognized him from 
the House of Refuge, the mission 
I worked in for several years. I 
stopped to inquire how he was and 
asked if I could pray for him . He 
said ,"sure" as he turned his eyes 
towards me. 

I was suppressed to see how 
time and addictions had ravished 
his face. His skin was mottled and 
thick from subantance abuse, his 
eyes were cloudy and blue and one 
was blind. I suppose that his ap- 
pearance would make some people 
uncomfortable. You don't see many 
homeless people at Bonny Doon. 

I asked him if he would like to 
receive Christ . He shook his head 


Novena 


no but he did want something to — 
eat. I understand this. We were so 
far from the feeding centres of the 
inner city, so I said I would get him 
some food and away I went. 

Before I could get back two 
security guards were hustling 
him out the door. They were kind 
enough to let him eat but the mes- 
sage was loud and clear: you don't 
belong here, your appearance is 
very disturbing to these people 
who pay our salaries. They don't ? 
want you to spoil their nice spend- 
ing days. They find it repugnant to 
be reminded of the other side of 
life. 

For the ones with addictions, 
hunger and rejection, their most 
personal needs are not meet. But if 
Christ came to Bonny Doon Mall 
guess where he would be? Sitting 
with the old man trying to win 
him over, understanding him at 
the deepest level. However because 
Jesus was a homeless man they 


would probably kick him out, too. 





\ 


Most sacred heart of Jesus - May thou be praised, 
adored and glorified throughout the whole world for- 
ever and ever. Amen. Say the prayer nine times a day 
for nine days. Promise to be published. J.N. 


St. Claire - thank you for prayers answered. J.N. 
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The difference between old and young people 
explained 


By Joanne Benger 

1. Young people have a readers’ tablet. Old people take a sleeping tablet. 

2. Young people drink mean spirits. Old people become mean spirited. 

3. Young people draw with eyeliner around their eyes. Old people look drawn around their eyes. 

4, Young people retire by going to bed. Old people retire and go to Arizona. 

5. Yong people may have a death wish. Old people want to wish death away. 

6. Young people can open bottles with their teeth. Old people soak their teeth in drinking glasses. 

7. Young people raise cane. Old people use crutches and canes. 

8. Young people supersize their food. Old people are on diets and must downsize portions. 

9. Young people may have old heads on young should: rs. Old people have young thoughts on old 

shoulders. 

10. Young people skate on ice rinks. Old people slip and slide ad take ambulance rides when they slip 
on ice. 

11. Young people may diet. Old people must dye it. 

12. Young people want a digital afterlife on Twitter. Old people want an afterlife in heaven. 

13. Young people build up digital assets. Old people spend down monetary assets. 

14. Young people desire stronger muscles. Old people have a strong work ethic. 

15. Young people have a Playstation gaming console. Old people console them selves by playing a game 
of bingo. 

16. Young people have internet connected glasses. Old people wear vision correcting glasses. 

17. Young people buy and presumably use sex toys. Old people buy and presumably use Viagra. 

18. Young people have wrinkle free faces. Old people have wrinkle free clothes. 

19. Young people say, “T’ll text you later” Old people say, “I'll see you later.” 


Joys of the Sofa Surfing guest 


By ye Benger 
1. The sofa is either lumpy or hard. 
2. The dog wants to share the sofa and lick your face. 
3. The friendly cat is shedding and covers your clothes with cat fur. 
4, At night both cat and dog want to sleep with you. 
5. No matter how tired you are you cannot go to bed until he last person is finished watching TV. 
6. You have to get up when your hear the first person stirring if you don't want to get dressed with an audience. 
7. You have to make your bed every night and strip it every morning and the bedding keeps vanishing during the day. 
8. Everyone keeps moving your bags to a more convenient spot and you can't find them. Your shoes vanish. 
9, You can’t hang up or iron your clothes because you are living out of your suitcase and you are beginning to look 
ike the room-less person you are. 
10. The bathroom is always occupied to you can’t even comb your hair in front of a mirror. 
11. When visitors arrive you have no place to go so you have to visit with them even if you would rather not. 
12. During the night everyone has to walk past you to get to the bathroom. 
13. When you are out of the room the children get into your suitcase and play with your things. 
14. In the middle of the night people who can't sleep forget you are there and sit on you when they come to watch TV. 
15. You find it hard to sleep with all the odours of TV snack foods that have been eaten all evening. 
16. Even though they are the nicest peoplein the whole world you vow to find a motel or hostel the next time you visit. 


On the Day 


Mend a quarrel. Search out a forgotten friend.. Dismiss a suspicion and replace it with trust. Write to someone who misses 
you. Encourage a youth who has lost faith. Keep a promise. Forget old grudges Examine your demands on others and vow 
to reduce them. Fight for a principle. Express your gratitude. Overcome an old fear. Take two minutes to appreciate the 
beauties of nature. Tell someone you love them. Tell them again. And again And again. 
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Heip to keep 


Alberta Street News Thanksgiving Dinner 
held October 14 


By Angelique Branston 
The annual Thanksgiving dinner put on by Alberta Street News was 

a success. Editor Linda Dumont and Distributer Angelique Branston 
prepared a traditional Thanksgiving feast with all the fixing for the 
ASN vendors/writers/supporters of the paper. The food for the party 
was a donation from the Edmonton Food Bank, and the venue for the 
meal was provided by Saint Faith’s Anglican church. Without their 
help, as well as the supporters of the paper, this banquet would not 
have been able to occur. In general there was an atmosphere of hope 
and joy for the people, many who have been told far too often that they 
mean nothing. The afternoon was spent visiting each other over Ital- 
ian sodas, and enjoying each other’s company regardless of economical 
backgrounds. After the dinner everyone pitched in for the clean up 
with big smiles on their faces, and when it came time to go home there 
were enough leftovers for everyone to take home another meal for 

"|| later, or for a friend that couldn't make it to the party. 
It was a day of friendship, and abundance. had by all. 


Alberta Street News _ Community is rtypactiecnt 


in print 


Here’s How: 
1. Place an ad in ASN 
Ad Rates: Full page- $800 
Three quarter page 
Half page - $400 


By Linda Dumont 

The findings of the research project John Whitakker 
completed with funding from Homeward Trust 
4 rmplasized the importance of community for those 
eet... who are homeless. There is a need to belong, to be 





- $600 part of something, to have someone there to talk to, 


to share. Unfortunately, knowing just how important 


Third of a page - $300 relationships are for those who have nothing else to 
Business card - $50 stabilize their world, the shelters make no attempt to 
lf you advertise for three or more months, take || provide for shared accommodation for couples. 


advantage of our package deal and get your ads 

in at 30% off. You will receive a receipt that can 
be used as a business expense. 

Send ads in PDF form, or we can design your ad 


for you. 


Because they cannot stay together in shelters, 
many couples live outside, seeking the warmth of the 
shelters only when the weather is extremely cold. You 
see these couples always together at a soup kitchen, or 
out on the street, or at the Edmonton Centre food court. 


2. Get a subscription to ASN - for $40 a year the Some of the couples on the street have long lasting 


paper will be mailed out. 


relationships that span decades. There are reasons why 
they don’t get married. Sometimes one or the other 


3. Become a patron - make a commitment to is still legally married to someone else and cannot 
donate monthly to help with production costs.!_ afford to pay legal fees for a divorce. or even find the 


All money raised will go towards porduction 
costs for Alberta Street News and for vendor 
events. 


other person. There is also the financial penalty for 
being married. Two person sharing accommodations, 
but just friends, each get a full cheque from welfare 
but a couple get much less money that for two single 


Contact Linda Dumont at 780-428-0805 ! persons. Seniors, too, sometimes even separate for 
dumontic@hotmail.com || financial reasons because if they stay together they can 





only get the supplement for one of them. 


| 
Big Issue founder John Bird appointed to UK’s House 
of Lords o 
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Photo by Laura Kelly 


Big Issue UK founder John 
Bird has been appointed to the 
UK’s House of Lords, the second 
chamber of the UK Parliament on 
October 13, 2015. 

John Bird founded The Big Is- 
sue in 1991 as a street magazine to 
be sold by homeless people with 
half the proceeds of every sale go- 
ing to the vendor, thus giving them 
the opportunity to earn their own 
income. 

The Big Issue was one of 
founding members of the Inter- 
national Network of Street Papers 
(INSP) in 1994. 


Editor’s note 

Alberta Street News is a mem- 
ber paper of the INSP. 

I first met John Bird in 1996 
when i attended the North Ameri- 
can Street Newspaper Associaiton 
Conference in Montreal as a repre- 
sentative of Our Voice, the Ed- 
monton Street Newspaper. At that 
time he was considering bringing 
the Big Issue to Los Angeles, but 
there was already an exisitng street 
paper in Los Angeles. I met him 
again in San Francisco at an- 
other street newspaper conference 
hosted by San Francisco Street 
Sheet. He was very encouraging, 
and invited a group of us out toa 
lunch of Mexican food over which 
we discussed street newspaper 
business. 

Angelique Branston, who at- 
tended the INSP conference in 
2013, also had the privilege of hav- 
ing dinner with Bird and others at- 
tending the conference in Munich. 


Remembering 


By Linda Roan 

November is the month when 
we remember the men and women 
who have given their lives in 
service for their country. We are 
reminded of one such person who 
died this October. His name is Ken 
Taylor, Canada’s ambassador to 


Iran. The Canadian Press writes of 


him as a man of valor, a man who 
put his own life at risk in order to 
save the lives of Americans who 
were caught in the middle of the 
Tranian Revolution in 1979. Here 
is a hero who we will remember. 
While serving others however, 
he was known as a man who did 





things for others without any ex- 
pectation for something in return. 
In other words, while being a help 
to others he was not thinking of 
what he could gain. ‘The story of 
this part of his life can be seen in 
the movie, Argo. 

Most of us will not have the 
opportunity to express heroism in 
a public way but we can all strive 
to serve others without expectation 
for something in return. 

We will not forget those who 
sacrificed for our nation and for 
the good of the world. 
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PERSONAL MEDICINE 


Have I seen the future? 





By Karen Peterson 

I recently attended the Feldman 
Lecture on Schizophrenia. Asa 
person suffering with the illness, 
it was both overwhelming and 
enlightening. 

Initially, I was excited at the 
thought of the all-day presenta- 
tion by Dr. Jeffrey Liebermann, 
former president of the American 
Psychiatric Association. The topic, 
“Schizophrenia, Past, Present and 
Future” most appealed to me, and 
seemed layperson friendly. 

But as the date approached, I 
became nervous. What if I was the 
only consumer in a room full of 
psychiatrists? What if the presen- 
tations were technically complex 
and incomprehensible to me? _ 

My partner gave me a ride to 


} 


the hospital where the seminar was 


taking place. It was early, and the 
sun was just about to rise. I called 
the person I was meeting from the 
safety of the vehicle. I say safety, 
because that is how I felt - over- 
whelmed with trepidation to the 
point of panic. I left a message, 
steeled myself, and entered the 
hospital doors. 

Only months before, my part- 
ner and I had visited a friend in 
the same hospital. She was in the 
psychiatric ward for acute mania. 
Now, attending a lecture, I felt as 
anxious as I had when visiting my 
friend. 

I found the registration desk. 
People in business attire, looking 
business-like, milled in the hall- 
way. I got my registration pack- 


"age and made a beeline for the 
outdoors. I walked the perimeter 


of the hospital, heart thudding in 
my chest. I stopped and had a few 
puffs of my faithful e-cigarette, 

sat a while on a bench, and sum- 
moned the courage to re-enter the 
building. 

I hazarded a glance at the con- 
ference crowd before sequestering 
myself in the near-vacant hospi- 
tal cafeteria to check for phone 


| messages. My friend had called 

F to say she was running late, and 

F to go ahead and eat. By this time 

| the hallway had cleared, and the 

_ tables of food and beverages were 

| clearly visible. I made myself a cup 


of peppermint tea and went into. 
- the lecture hall, where I could be 


- inconspicuous. 


Sometimes as a consumer one 


) feels highly visible, as though the 


label of “Schizophrenic” is em- 
blazoned across one’s forehead. 
Medication side effects, poverty, 
and difficulty with grooming and 
general self-care may in fact render 
one identifiable as mentally ill. 
While it is said that people with 
the illness have difficulty reading 
facial expressions and social cues, 
expressions of fear and repulsion 
from some of the general public 
are difficult to miss, even with 
limited abilities. This, coupled with 
acute self-consciousness, may in 
fact prevent the sufferer from go- 
ing out in public. 

I kept my gaze on the screen 
at the front of the hall or on the 
handouts in the registration pack- 
age, avoiding eye contact, for fear 
of witnessing derision or pity on 


the faces of other attendees. Lack of 
eye contact.is frequently cited as a 
hallmark behaviour. Perhaps fear 
of being seen and judged is the rea- 
son others with schizophrenia keep 
their gaze downcast as well. 

When my friend arrived, I was 
greatly relieved. A mother of a son 
with schizophrenia, she is a tireless 
advocate and caregiver. We settled 
in after exchanging a few pleasant- 
ries. 

The lecture was scientifically 
detailed, and catered to the many 
physicians and mental health pro- 
fessionals in the audience. As such, 
much of it was beyond my grasp. 
Despite that, and the fact that my 
mind wandered (a symptom of my 
illness), I did get some useful in- 
formation from the morning talk. 
Dr. Liebermann is an advocate of 
the supplement GABA, which my 
psychiatrist is rather dismissive of. 
And something I had suspected 
was addressed — the possible link 
between a mother’s auto-immune 
disorders and the fetus’ predisposi- 
tion to mental illness. (My psychi- 
atrist seems more focused on the 
possible link between my previous 
use of cannabis and my psychosis). 
Nothing written in stone —-opin- 
ions, albeit learned. 

By the time lunch was an- 
nounced, I was feeling quite rest- 
less, a possible side effect of one of 
my medications, which also may 
cause anxiety. I went for a “vape” 
before joining the others in the 
gymnasium. 

Looking around the room eased 
my self-consciousness. There were 
people of all types in the room, and 
my table had in fact been joined by 
another mother of a person with 
schizophrenia. She shared her 
son's present situation, and I felt as 
though I was definitely among peo- 
ple with an understanding of the 


illness and compassion for suffer- 
ers, although one of the few, if not 
the only, one with the diagnosis. 
The afternoon was entirely 
accessible, with the good doctor 
giving a preview of his TED talk 
on the history of psychiatry. Many 
of the theories and public opinion 
of the profession, which had made 
me Virtually anti-medication in the 
past were highlighted. (I have since 
become a staunch convert to medi- 
cation.) Much of the material was 
familiar, but presented in an enter- 
taining and informative manner. | 
cringed when viewing the outtake 
of “One Flew Over the Cuckoo 
Nest”. The graphic portrayal of the 
protagonist being given ECT was 
gut wrenching. So too with the de- 
scription of “Ice Pick Lobotomies.’ 


Sometimes as a 
consumer one feels 
highly visible, as 
though the label of 
“Schizophrenic” is 
emblazoned across 
one’s forehead. 


Equally disturbing tome was 
the implication that there is not 
much being done for those who, 
like myself, are middle-aged with 
chronic conditions. The visu- 
als were contradictory: a graph 
indicating stabilization in the 
fifth and sixth decades was at one 
point superimposed by an archival 
photograph of patients suffering 
from “dementia praecox,” or early 
dementia, taken at the time the 
disease was considered degen- 
erative. (The model now is one of 
recovery.) 

Curiosity, and, yes, chagrin, 
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overrode my initial anxiety, and I 
left the conference in good spirits. 
So much of psychiatry depends 
upon the clinician's opinion, and 
so many false leads have been 
followed, that it is difficult to 
speculate what the future will 
hold for me as a patient, or for the 
discipline. All I can do is monitor 
myself, and take advantage of the 
treatments and programs offered, 
with hope for new discoveries and 
personal stability. 

I agree wholeheartedly with the 
common consensus that stable re- 
lationships are crucial to recovery, 
and credit my partner with being 
an integral factor in my quality of 
life. As legal scholar and person 
with schizophrenia Elyn Saks says 
of her own long-term romantic 
relationship, mine is “my proudest 
accomplishment.” 

Perhaps one day a plenary on 
“Relationships and Recovery” 
will be presented at a conference, 
perhaps with a panel of consumers 
and professionals. That would be 
one possible future. 


*Personal Medicine is a term used 
by Pat Deeghan, PhD, a psycholo- 
gist and consumer-advocate. 

Dr. Liebermann is the author (with 
Ogi Ogas) of the book: Shrinks: 
The Untold Story of Psychiatry. 
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We Will Remember Them 


By Sharon Austin 

The sweet solumn notes of the 
bugle ring out across the air. The 
melody swells and softens, then 
ebbs into silence. It is the elev- 
enth month, the eleventh day, the 
eleventh hour. In silent tribute our 
thoughts return to the days of war 
and we remember.... A cannon 
sent its roar of thunder echoing 
across the hillsides. A sputtering 
volley of shots answered and was 
returned. Crouched in damp, cold 
trenches our soldiers fought, fear- 
ful yet brave in the face of death. 
Their blackened faces grim, their 
clothes dirty and ragged, in hunger, 
in coldness they battled hoping and 
praying that the war would soon 
be over and there would be peace. 
The sky was hazy with smoke and 
the air seemed heavy with the 
feel of death. The battlefield was 
stained red with the blood of the 
wounded. For some there would 
never be another sunset; never 
again would they see the eastern 
sky tinged with the red-gold of 
dawn. Never again would they re- 
turn to their homes and see the fac- 
es of their loved ones. Young and 
old, rich and poor, all men are alike 
in death and alike they lie beneath 
the sod in Flander’s Field. The bril- 
liant red poppies grow between the 
row upon row of white crosses of 
the fallen. The guns blaze no more, 
the dead are at peace, the First 
World War had ended. 

Planes roared overhead as the 
scream of an air-raid siren split 
the air. The blackness of the sky 
was lit with the flares of bombs 
and the darkened city rocked with 
the intensity of the explosion. The 
wails of the dying and the cries of 
helpless were lost amid the crackle 


of the flames. It was the Sec- 
ond World War. The brave pilots 
battled against the enemy planes. 
A plane streaked across the sky, 
its wings on fire--another pilot 
has given his life for our country. 
Lumbering tanks dotted the bat- 
tlefield, guns blazed, grenades 
exploded, and the sun shone blood 
red through the thickening smoke 
and dust. 

The graves of our heroes, some 
unmarked, lie in the now silent 
battlefields of Europe. We remem- 
ber the innocent who were killed 
in the bombings, the mothers who 
wept for sons who did not return, 
the wives who saw their husbands 
for the last time as they went to 
war, the children who never had a 
chance to know their fathers and 
the families around whose table 
there was an empty chair. Most of 
all, let us remember those brave 
men who gave their lives for us. 
Think not they died in vain. They 
died that we might have peace, that 
we might be free, that we might 
have a future. We remember the 
veterans of all the wars and con- 
flicts that Canada entered into to 
preserve our Christian faith and 
the rights and freedoms that we en- 
joy as Canadians. We remember 
the Peacekeepers and those who 
fight against terrorism at home and 
abroad. The haunting strains of 
the bugle break the silence...we will 
always remember. 

‘There were others too who con- 
tributed greatly to the war effort. 
One such person was my father-in- 
law Ted Austin who wanted to fight 
in the war but was unable to. He 
contracted rheumatic fever at thir- 
teen and was not expected to live. 
The disease left him with a heart 





and worked on the battleships in 
the Saint John Harbour. On June 
24,1936, Ted saw the dirigible, The 


‘Hindenburg, pass over the inner 


harbour in Saint John. The reason 
he was sure that it was the Hin- : 
denburg was because the swastikas 
on the tail fins were very plain to 
see. Many people ran out into the 
streets when they heard the giant 
airship passing overhead. Ted was 
able to take a picture of the aircraft 
with a Brownie camera as it slowed 
down over the Dry Dock. It was 
said that there were intelligence 
agents from the United States in 
Saint John at that time monitoring 
the aircraft. 

On November 11th lets all show 
respect for those who fought for 
our country by wearing a poppy, 
observing our moments of silence 
in quiet gratitute, thanking a Vet- 
eran, and praying for peace. 


I close with a quote from O. 
Saunders: “Peace is not the ab- 
sense of trouble, it is the presense 
of God” 





The adoption of the poppy 
as a symbol of remembrance has 
international origins. The first 


_ person to use it this way was Moina 


Michael, a member of the staff of 
the American Overseas YMCA in 


the last year of the war. Michael 


read McCrae’s poem and was so 
moved that she composed one of 
her own in response. She recalled 


later: “In a high moment of white 


resolve, I pledged to keep the faith 
and always to wear a red poppy of 
Flanders Fields as a sign of remem- 
brance and the emblem of ‘keeping 
the faith with all who died:” 
Consequently, she led a suc- 
cessful campaign to have the 
American Legion recognize the 


_ poppy as the official symbol of 


remembrance in April 1920. At 
the same time, Madame Anne 
Guerin, of France, inspired both 
by McCrae’s poem and by Moina 
Michael's example, also became a 
vigorous advocate of the poppy as 


_the symbol of remembrance for 


war dead. Her own organization, 


Eternal 
Gratitude 
By Ryan Robertson 
To make 
Iam A peal of bells 
A “boomer” Chime.... 
And We should | 
Don’t take Never forget 
For granted The effort 
The days They made - 
When wars And their memory 
Were ranted.... Mist never fade.... 
My granddad 
And uncle 
Fought in a . 
Pificrent dine = Right - a postcard from 
World War 1 
And returned Send in by Sharon Austin 


In peace 


j The First Remembrance Day Poppy 


the American and French Chil- 
dren's League, sold cloth copies of 
the flower to help raise money to 
re-establish war-devastated areas in 
Europe. 

In 1921, Guerin travelled to 
Britain and Canada on behalf of 
the poppy and convinced both the 
recently formed British Legion and 
the Canadian Great War Veterans 
Association (a predecessor of the 
Canadian Legion) to adopt the 
poppy as their symbol of remem- 
brance as well. The first ‘Poppy 
Day’ in both countries occurred 
on 11 November 1921. The Re- 
turned Soldiers League in Australia 
adopted the poppy as its symbol of 
remembrance the same year. 

For the first year, these arti- 
ficial poppies were bought from 
Guerin’s organization in France. 

By 1922, however, the various 
countries had started manufactur- 
ing them at home. In Canada, they 
were made by Vetcraft shops, run 
by the Department of Soldiers Civil 
Re-establishment and staffed by 
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disabled soldiers. After its forma- 
tion in 1925, the Canadian Legion 
(known as the Royal Canadian Le- 
gion since 1959) has run the poppy 
campaign in Canada. | 

An early edition of the Le- 
gion’s magazine, The Legionary, 
explained the significance of buy- 
ing poppies made by Vetcraft, as 
opposed to commercially available 
copies, as follows: “The disabled 
veterans in Vetcraft and Red Cross 
workshops are creating true me- 
morials, while a poppy replica pro- 
duced under ordinary commercial 
competitive conditions is nothing 
more nor less than an artificial 
flower.” 

The artificial poppy contin- 
ues to flourish as the symbol of 
remembrance in the week leading 
up to the official commemorations 
on November 11. Today, millions 
of Canadians wear the bright red 
emblem to remember and honour 
the many thousands of their fellow 
Canadians who have died in war. 
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Self Respect and Personal Responsibility 


















By Maria B. 

The value of self respect and 
personal responsibility in our life is 
something that we might not even 
be aware of and may be something 
we even just take for granted But it 
is of great importance to discover 
the value of self respect in our lives 
How can we begin to respect oth- 
ers if we don't have the necessary 
respect for ourselves and to ensure 
that we teach other how to treat us? 

FREEDOM IS THE OPEN 
WINDOW THROUGH WHICH 
POURS THE SUNLIGHT OF 
HUMAN SPIRIT AND HUMAN 
DIGNITY. By: Herbert Hoover 

‘The capacity to be autonomous 
is also the capability to feel as a free 
human being able to make our own 
choices but also recognizing our 
moral responsibility. Most gener- 
ally, self-respect is a moral relation 
of a persons (and only persons) to 
themselves that concerns their own 
intrinsic worth. Self-respect is very 
essential if we are to learn how to 
respect others and why they de- 
serve to be respected. 

Do all humans deserve to be 
respected? Yes, because respect is 


omething to which all human be- 
ngs have an inherited right. 
Self-respect has to do with the 
tructure and foundation of an in- 
ividual'’s identity and of their lives, 
nd it reflects throughout the self, 
ffecting the forming and putting 
n place of the person's thoughts, 
esires, values, emotions, commit- 
ments, dispositions, and actions. 
We become the expression of our 
wn sense of worth, which includes 
an engaged understanding of one’s 
orth, as well as a desire and dis- 
osition to protect and preserve it. 
Pride in who we are becomes a 
claim of our status of worth and the 
desire to treat others with recogni- 
tion as an equal and with the re- 
spect that they rightly deserve. 
Pride in who we are is a sense of 
our dignity that prevents us from 
doing what is unworthy and allows 
us to recognize that when we have 
self respect for ourselves, our be- 
havior becomes a reflection of who 
we ate. 
Just as we have a moral duty 
to respect others as persons, so 
we have a moral duty to respect 
ourselves as persons, a duty that 
derives from our dignity as rational 
beings. This duty requires us to act 
always in an awareness of our dig- 
nity and so to act only in ways that 
are consistent with our status. The 
result is that we refrain from act- 
ing in ways that would shame us, 
degrade us, defile us, or humiliate 
our very core of our rational and 
proud nature. 

The recognition of our self 
respect and respect for others will 
build bridges in our lives. Our at- 


titude toward others will be more — 


compassionate. We also have to 
have the awareness that we can not 


change others; we can only change 
ourselves. 

To be one’s own person, to be 
directed by considerations, desires, 
conditions and characteristic that 
are not imposed upon us, we must 
become our own moral agents and 
accept our moral obligations, duties 
and responsibilities. 

As autonomous individuals we 
are capable of independent moral 
judgments and having the capabil- 
ity of making the kind of decisions 
directed by our own moral com- 
pass that make us morally account- 
able for our actions. 

Every person is responsible 
for everything they do. Whenever 
we want to give our responsibil- 
ity away, we tend to put the blame 
unto others and what we are actual- 
ly doing is surrendering our power 
and giving other people authority 
over us. 

People think that the world is 
something that happens to us and 
that we have no control over the 
situation. These people believe they 
have no choices and because of this 
they are unable to take responsibil- 
ity for their lives. I prefer to live 
my life being aware of our moral 
duties, obligations and responsibili- 
ties and therefore the decisions that 
affect my life will not be made by 
others. 

We must get out of the vic- 
tim mind set and accept personal 
responsibility for our lives in order 
to become the incredible human 
beings that we are supposed to be. 
PERSONAL INTEGRITY IS DO- 
ING WHAT IS RIGHT WHEN NO 
ONE IS WATCHING BUT YOUR- 
SELE 


- Rob’s Corner 





By Robert Champion 


Helping the Stamps bring 
another Grey Cup this year. The 


start of the 2015-16 hockey season. 


Hoping the Flames make it to the 
Stanley Cup final. Looking for- 
ward to my 65th birthday January 


Fall and Beyond 


By Ryan Robertson 

The days Most certainly 
The days Is on recall... 
Grow shorter Next is winter 
And And 

Cooler, too - A blanket 

The leaves Of snow - 

On the trees Nature becomes 
Turn a Dormant 
Crimson hue.... And waits 

It is nowl To let go.... 

he season 

Known as fall - 


And summer 


.. 24th. Meet and make new friends. 
| Hoping for a mild winter. Hoping 

| to meet someone special to fill the 

| void in my life. It’s been just over 

| three years since my common law 

| wife passed August 24th, 2012. We 
| were together for 35 years. We had 
| one daughter together — Lori Anne. 


| Lest We forget 


We must never forget those brave 
soldiers who sacrificed their lives 
for the freedom we have today. 


_ Most vets from the two big wars 
| One and Two have already passed 
| away. We must never forget them. 


Rob's First Say of the Day 


Another year is quickly passing us 
by. Hopefully the year 2016 will be 
a better year for a lot of Canadians 
who are now struggling during this 
economic turn down. Some would 
call it a recession. ° 
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Critical Crisis 


Shortage of affordable or low in- 
come housing here in Calgary and 
across Canada. Not enough afford- 
able day care spaces, long waiting 
lists. High cost of education, high 
tuition fees, student debts. 

Long waits for surgery in our 
hospitals, shortage of beds, hallway 
medications. 

The high cost of prescription drugs. 
Global warming, massive earth- 
quakes, floods, hurricanes and 
droughts, melting glaciers. 


Last Say of the Day 


Looking for love in all the wrong 
places. If you are looking for a 
long lasting relationship with that 
special guy or gal, probably my ad- 
vice would be not tot go on social 
media, or to go searching in bars 
or in nightclubs. 


Become an Alberta Street News 


Vendor 
Earn money selling papers! 
Call Linda at 780-428-0805 
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Run for Burundi raises $6,000 
for establishing businesses in Mufumya 


Story and photo by John Zapantis 


The last time I was on assign- 
ment to cover the annual Run 
for Burundi fundraiser as a story 
for the ASN was October 3rd of 
2013. There were 200 runners and 
walkers, who ran and walked from 
the parking lot exit of the Sher- 
wood Park Alliance Church in the 
County of Strathcona, Alberta. The 
runners and walkers successfully 
raised enough pledges, and the 
money from that event was donat- 
ed for the construction of a water 
pipeline that would pump fresh 
drinking water to the villagers of 
Mufumya, a small isolated village 
in the country of Burundi on the 
African continent. 

These mostly Christian runners 
and walkers, were members of the 
Sherwood Park Alliance Church 





and some of the their children 
also attended the Sherwood Park 
Christian Secondary Academy, 
located right next to the Sherwood 
Park Alliance Church. 

Run for Burundi event's co- 
ordinator Adena Lowry was also 
down there in the wee hours of the 
morning prior to the starting of the 
run and walk. She was very pas- 
sionate about her involvement in 
helping to make a difference, while 
giving me some added insight into 


_ why people like herself and all 


those who came out to help in this 
cause made it worthwhile for me to 
consider returning to do another 
story on this year's 2015 Run for 
Burundi. 

What truly inspired my self 
interest in coming back to cover 
this year's Run for Burundi was 
the magnitude and impact that 


the dire needs of the villagers of 
Mufumya had on the many people 
involved in the 2013 Run for Bu- 
rundi including event co-ordinator 
Adena Lowry. Her passionate 
committment in organizing such a 
crucial fundraising event success- 
fully came through in gathering 
enough pledges for a water pump 
that would pump clean drinking 
water into the village of Mufumya. 

Here's an interesting excerpt 
taken from my interview with Run 
for Burundi Event's Co-ordinator 
Adena Lowry from the Alberta 
Street News 2013 November issue. 
Run for Burundi Event's Co- 
ordinator Adena Lowry gave her 
reasons for her involvement in the 
Run for Burundi. 


Run for 
Burundi 


Runners of 
all ages 
headed out 
on their 

_ journey for 
| the cause. 





Lowry said, “My message is to 
do something bigger than your- 
self. Don't just say people are poor. 
Dont just look around your com- 
munity and complain. These are 
things that can be done. It’s really 
important to get involved in some- 
thing bigger than yourself and 
dream a dream that’s bigger. I feel 
that God gave me this dream. I’m 
trying to follow that dream that’s 
been given to me. That’s one of the 
reasons why I’m doing this - just 
to be obedient to God and to do 
something that is bigger than my- 
self. That's my main message. This 
is the community of Sherwood 
Park. The community of Sherwood 
Park can help the community of 
Mufumya. So it’s one community 
helping another community.” 

Adena Lowry then passion- 
ately elaborated on how the money 
raised for this crucial event would 
help change the environmental 
conditions for the villagers of Mu- 


The Haloween Cowboy Rides again! 


Peter Serediak, 85, has decorated 
his bi-cycle for all seasons. This 
year the special occasion 

was Halloween, when he was out 
riding around in the 

Millwood’s community. 


Right, at Millwoods 

Main Street Mall, he was giving out 
treats to children accompanied by 
their parents. He has been decorat- 
ing his bike for the last eight years 
and has become a popular 
Edmonotn fixture, while entertain- 
ing the community at large. 


Photo by John Zapantis 


fumya. Lowry said, “There are a lot 
of hills. So the people of Burundi 
have to go down the hills to col- 
lect water and then back up again. 
You see a lot of small paths with 
children carrying water. So that’s 
the reason why the paths are so 
narrow. It is the children, who do 
the work collecting the water. They 
have to get on top of it to find fire- 
wood to boil the water and some- 
times they can't even find firewood, 
so they have to drink the horrible 
water that's dirty. Then they get 
various diseases. Some people die 
throughout the year. Because of 
that we can give them a clean water 
supply so they are not going to get 
those diseases and they are going to 
be a lot healthier. The kids can go 
to school, spend less time gathering 
water and have more time just try- 
ing to grow. Mufumya is a village. 
They have no power. Burundi is 
the country. They actually have no 
power. There's no electricity. So as 
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soon as the sun goes down, it’s all 


black as black can be. Everything 
stops.” 

Thanks to those compassion- 
ate souls who helped to organize 
this unique event back in October 
3 of 2013 along with its runners 
and walkers, who ran and walked 
for the Run for Burundi, villagers 
of Mufumya now have safe clean 
drinking water and no longer have 
to send their children to fetch 
contaminated water from nearby 
ponds. That's primarily the reason 
why I decided to cover the 2015 
Run for Burundi this year on Satur- 
day October 3, hosted and organ- 
ized by the Sherwood Park Alliance 
Church who partnered with Food 
for the Hungry, where around 130 
runners and walkers ran or walked 
around a 5 kilometer, 10 kilometer, 
or 21 kilometer track that took 
participants around the County of 
Strathcona. 


Continued on page 20 
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Boyle Street Commuity Services offers supports and 


services 


Inner-city Drop-in Centre 


and Other Services 

Boyle Street’s Drop-in Centre is 
located in the agency’s main offices 
at 10616 - 105 Avenue. The Drop- 
in provides a safe, welcoming and 
comfortable space for people to 
visit and access a variety of servic- 
es, including meals, recreation, and 
support. For many, the Drop-in is a 
starting point, as well as a place for 
coffee and companionship. During 
peak times, when winter is at its 
coldest, an average of 500 people 
come through the doors daily. 


Summer hours (May 1 to Oc- 
tober 31) are 9 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. 
Monday to Friday 


Winter hours (November 1 to 
April 30) are 6 a.m. to 9 p.m. seven 
days a week 


On-Site Services: 

e Personal products such as soap, 
shampoo and feminine hygiene 
products 

e Clothing vouchers 

e Prescriptions pickup 

¢ Referrals to Lens Crafters for eye- 
glasses, help connecting to medical 
care, VON foot-care 

e Help finding legal and counsel- 
ling services 

e Assistance completing forms and 
access to a Commissioner of Oaths 
e Recreation such as karaoke, 
bingo, dances and art 

¢ Major events such as Thanksgiv- 
ing dinner supported by NAIT’s 
culinary program students, beef 
dinners provided by Edmonton's 
Muslim community, round dances, 
and National Aboriginal Day cel- 
ebrations 


Other Adult Services 

As soon-as community members 
enter the building there’ is support 
available including: 

e Intake and referral co-ordinators 
link visitors with services and pro- 
grams 

e Free telephones and help with 
long-distance calls, computers and 
Internet 

e Bus tickets and medical appoint- 
ments 

e Referrals to Sleep Country for 
beds 

¢ ID program and storage — right 
now Boyle Street is storing more 
than 800 personal IDs and other 
important documents for our com- 
munity members 

e Mail and phone messages — Boyle 
Street's offices are the official ad- 
dress for hundreds of homeless 
people 

e Cultural advisor who helps abo- 
riginal community members meet 
their cultural needs 

e Residential Schools support 
workers help clients obtain com- 
pensation and link them up with 
other supports, including ongoing 
counseling 

e Adult resource coordinators, in- 
cluding support for new Canadians 
Come join us. 


Boyle Street makes a differ- 


ence 

Boyle Street Community Ser- 
vices is a non-profit Edmonton 
agency which assists individuals 
and families challenged by home- 
lessness and poverty. First estab- 
lished in 1971 as a small storefront 
operation, the agency has grown to 
meet the needs of its client com- 


munity, and now each year more 
than 12,000 people — more than 70 
per cent of whom are of Aboriginal 
descent — access the wide range of 
supports and services which are 
available. 

Many of the daily clients are 
either sleeping rough or in shelters. 
They are all, without exception, 
extremely poor, and many of them 
are marginalized because of their 
ethnicity and their poverty. 

At the centre in the inner city 
they support them by providing 
cultural, outreach, mental health, 
housing, family and youth and 
employment services as well as a 
drop-in where the community can 
enjoy great food, warmth and com- 
panionship. 

Boyle Street Community 
Services also has group homes 
in different Edmonton locations 
which are for children and at risk 
youth ranging in age from two to 
ize 

And in the northeast of the 
city they own a 62-unit apartment 
building which houses many peo- 
ple who were previously homeless. 
They also partner with other agen- 
cies to provide services which 
complement those offered by Boyle 
Street. These range from child and 
youth focused programs to needle 
exchange and health supports for 
street involved sex trade workers. . 
They serve adults, youth and 
families and act as a knowledgeable 
resource for aboriginal, LGBTQ 
and new immigrant communities. 
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Boyle Street Community Services is not moving 


By Linda Dumont 

The Boyle Street Community 
Services is not moving. After four 
locations and 42 years of rent- 
ing, they have a place to call their 
own. In a multi-million dollar deal, 
the organization has purchased 
its 25,000 square foot location on 
105th Avenue, calming fears that 
it would be displaced by the new 
arena being built just a few blocks 
away. Instead, they are planning on 
expansion. 

From in front of the Boyle 
Street Community Services, when 
you look to the west, the wall of the 
new arena blocks your view. 

Julian Daly, executive director 
for the organization, said, “We're 
excited for our future. We bought 


this lot and the one next door. So 
we have three lots. We're going to 
develop the site to add a lot of not 
for profit houising. That's a major 
need — to provide a range of hous- 
ing options.” 
The Boyle Street Commu- 

nity Services serves about 9,000 
people each year, about 70% of 
them Aboriginal. The new not for 
profit housing will have indigenous 
culture as a presence throughout 
the building. The organization is 
working with a female indigenous 
architect to make that happen. 

Daly said there hasn't been any 
pressure for them to move because 
there is no point, but many of the 
people who use the services of the 
Boyle Street Community Services 


Run for Bur undi - continued from page 19 


Prior to the starting of the run 
and walk, participants took part 
in a five minute warm up exercise 
that helped them prepare mentally 
and physically for their fundraising 
journey. 

William Ingrey, 50, was out 
at the run and walk and like a lot 
of others he was accompanied by 
his wife Joanne, who was there to 
provide her emotional support for 
his efforts in trying to complete the 
10 kilometer run route. 

William Ingrey is a warrant 
officer with the Canadian Armed 
Forces. This was Ingrey’s second 
year as a participant of the annual 
run. Ingrey found out about this 
event through his wife, who sug- 
gested that he give it a try. 

While once stationed in Kigali. 
Rwanda, he had first hand experi- 
ence in witnessing the underdevel- 
oped conditions in countries like 


Rwanda. He sympathizes with the 
plight of the people of the village 
of Mufumya and felt as a good 
upstanding citizen, it would only 
be right to give something back by 
paying for his registration fee to 
participate as a runner in the Run 
for Burundi. 

In an interview with ASN, In- 
grey gave his reason for participat- 
ing. Ingrey said, ‘It’s just something 
where I want to make a difference, 
basically when it comes down 
to it. With everything I’ve done 
throughout my career, I’ve seen a 
lot of the world. Basically, I know 
in Canada we can do more.’ 

This year’s event raised around 
$6,000 and 130 runners and walk- 
ers participated. 

Food for the Hungry Canada 
is on the receiving end of money 
raised from this year's event. 

That organization will work 


are extremely anxious because 
there has been talk about displace- 
ment. 

He said, “There are some people 
who were hoping we would move, 
and people we serve have been 
anxious, but we're here to stay and 
looking forward to contributing to 
a great downtown and creating a 
richness of diversity and having an 
Edmonton for everyone. We want 
to be part of it not apart from it.: 

The arena is scheduled to 
be finished in time for the 2016 
hockey season. 


in conjunction with the village of 
Mufumya, where money donated 
from this event will be donated to 
assist a family starting their own 
self sufficient soap manufacturing 
business. Other money donated 
will go to another family to help 
kick start their own independent 
photo copy print business that will 
greatly assist Mufumya’s school 
students in duplicating photo cop- 
ies from school texts books that 
they couldn't otherwise afford, or 
for other essentials needs. 

Events like the Run for Bu- 
rundi, amazingly, have helped to 
shape the quality of life for villag- 
ers living in Burundi and thanks to 
its runners, walkers ,organizers and 
local sponsors a small remote vil- 
lage in the country of Burundi can 
now thrive and prosper and look 
forwards to a brighter and more 
promising future! 
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Operation Safety Net brings medicine to 
the streets in Pittsburgh 


Operation Safety Net, part of 
the Pittsburgh Mercy Health Sys- 
tem and Trinity Health, sponsored 
by the Sisters of Mercy, touches 
the lives of hundreds of men and 
women living on the streets in 
Pittsburgh annually by providing 
them with access to health care, 
hope, and dignity. 


the alleys and under the bridges of 
the city. From this initial outreach 
service other clinical volunteers 
joined in and Operation Safety Net 
was born. Today, Operation Safety 
Net is recognized as one of na- 
tion’s first, targeted, full-time street 
medicine programs. It continues 
to set the standard for this unique 


form of health care. 

The people they serve have 
taught them how to best address 
their needs in the context of their 
real lives. By developing trust and 
fostering deep, personal connec- 
tion with the individuals they 
serve, they are able to partner with 
them to find solutions. 


History of Operation Safety 
Net 

In 1992, Dr. Jim Withers, 
an internal medicine physician, 
began providing medical care to 
Pittsburgh's unsheltered homeless 
population. He partnered with 
street-savvy formerly homeless 
individuals and, initially dressing 
as a homeless person, began to 
make nighttime street rounds in 


Operation Safety Net deliv- 
ers health care and hope: 


Operation Safety Net reaches 
out to those in need by meeting 
people where they are in life. Op- 
eration Safety Net’s roots were in 
making “house calls” to people in 
Pittsburgh wherever they call home 
— in doors and alleyways, along 
river banks, or beneath bridges and 
highway overpasses. 


The Longest Night 


Every December, on the winter 
solstice, Pittsburgh Mercy Health 
System and Operation Safety Net 
host a public candlelight vigil to 
remember people who have died 
during the year while living on the 
streets of Pittsburgh, and to honor 


those who cared for them. 


r. Jim Withers voted top ten CNN Hero 


_ Good News Network 

,_ For more than 20 years, Dr. Jim 
Withers has walked the streets of 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, going 
where the homeless go, to bring 
them free, quality medical care. He 
calls it “street medicine.” _ 

When he first started, hed cam- 
ouflage himself to blend in with 
the people he sought to help. By 
wearing worn-out clothes and 
rubbing dirt in his hair, he hoped 
to win the trust of homeless people 
on the streets and under bridges of 
the city. 

Today, they know him and 
trust him with their lives, which he 
works to heal. 

He routinely checks people for 
injuries and illness and hands out 





medicine as needed, and works 
with them to get insurance, hous- 
ing, and the health care they need. 
Withers also created Operation 
Safety Net, an organization that _ 
provides a mobile medical van, — 
walk-in clinics, a computerized 
database of homeless patients, and 
the ability to track and assist pa- 
tients with health care and recov- 
ery. To do that, he works alongside 
Pittsburg’s Mercy Health System 
and Trinity Health, two Catholic 
hospital systems. 

Dr. Withers’ organization also 
trains doctors in street medicine to 
carry on his pioneering practice. 

This year, he has been voted 
one of the top ten CNN Heros. 
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Colour our world with....community 


By Timothy Wild 

Given age and experience, I 
should have managed my expecta- 
tions a little bit better. I know that 
I am not always at my best when it 
comes to elections and the realm of 
the desirable or even the possible. 
In line with a multitude of others 
throughout the ages, I regularly 
choose the allure of hope over the 
reality of experience. I did, after 
all, vote for Mel Hurtig’s National 
Party in 1993. But I must admit 
that I have been particularly disap- 
pointed by the lack of substantial 
debate about real day-to-day issues 
in this current, never ending fed- 
eral election campaign. 

In large part, this was prob- 
ably due to the closeness of the 
race. As the various polls showed 
on an almost daily basis, it was 
a tight contest (this article was 


submitted before the actual vote so 


I dont know the results) and that 
prompted the four major, national, 
parties to take more of a centrist 
approach to their campaign prom- 
ises. Asa result, their ideas seem 
to meld into an uninspiring blob of 
pragmatic grey, and the campaign 
became less about servant leader- 
ship and collective vision, and 
more about the technical details of 
short-term economic management. 
This narrowing of vision was then 
further diluted by the attention 
paid to the purported needs of the 
largely mythical “middle class”. Yet, 
despite what our politicians would 


It is for God we serve the poor, 


have us believe, we are not all mid- 
dle class...but that’s another story. 
Additionally, there was some slight 
numeric variance on wedge issues 
(particularly the refugee crisis and 
what is the electorally acceptable or 
desirable number of refugees from 
that particular conflict) and there 
were also some differences about 
whether to run deficits or balance 
budgets to win the election. But 
beyond that I would argue that the 
concerns of ordinary, working- 
class Canadians were passed over. 


.... despite what our 
politicians would 
have us believe, we 
are not all middle 
class ... 


For instance, there was little, if 
any, attention paid by politicians 

to poverty as a national campaign 
issue. Yes, the debate around a 
sustainable economy and job crea- 
tion is important, and is linked to 
one element of poverty reduction. 
But it is also relevant to note that a 
job isn't necessarily a route out of 
poverty, as can be seen by the stub- 
born persistence of the social and 
cultural exclusion of, and economic 
challenges faced by, members 

of the so-called “working poor’. 
Secondly, although social services 
for those unable to work on an 
ongoing basis is largely a provin- 


not for thanks. 


cial issue, the Federal Government 
has played and could still play a 
substantial role in setting national 
standards, providing supplemen- 
tal funding and ensuring that all 
Canadians have equal access to 
programs regardless of where they 
live. That's what Confederation 
should really be about. However, 
reflecting that unappetizing blob of 
pragmatic grey, the politicians have 
been vague about details, especially 
when it comes to fighting the social 
evils of poverty and income in- 
equality. And we seem to be letting 
them get away with it. They know 
it too. 

I think this is because we have 
left the setting of the public policy 
agenda up to the professional 
politicians themselves, rather than 
having it spring out of the au- 
thentic demands, experiences and 
aspirations grounded in the beauti- 
ful diversity of community. When 
it comes right down to it, it is only 
through community and collective 
provision that can we truly devel- 
op, equally, as both individuals and 
social beings. 

But what is “community” in the 
postindustrial world and where 
is it? Certainly the physical and 
psychological manifestations of 
community are changing. Many of 
our community entities - commu- 
nity associations, unions, politi- 
cal parties, churches, and service 
organizations — are attracting fewer 
and fewer 


‘| Catherine McAuley, 1778-1841, founder of the 
Sisters of Mercy 
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